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"Fine  natures  are  like  fine  poems :  a  glance 
at  the  first  two  lines  suffices  for  a  guess  into  the 
beauty  that  awaits  you  if  you  read  on." 

— Bulwer  Lytton. 


"She  was  a  'Mother  of  Men,'  she  trusted 
David  to  me!  She  loved  me  and  I  her.  She 
once  told  me  that  she  had  prayed  on  her  knees 
to  her  Heavenly  Father  that  I  might  outlive 
David,  that  he  might  never  be  left  alone.  I  said, 
'But,  mother,  what  should  I  do  without  David?' 

"She  answered,  'You  could  do  without  him 
better  than  he  without  you.' 

"And  so,  at  last,  it  was." 

—  E.  D.  G. 
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From  a  Painting  by  Soule 


Eve  Hay  Gebhart 

"A  Mother  of  Men" 
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DAVID  GEBHART 


Emigravit  May  13,  1907. 

"He  has  fallen  out  of  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  men 
and  out  of  his  earthly  existence  the  fires  of  his  earthly 
life  are  quenched,  but  the  light  radiated  from  that  heaw- 
tiful  life  shall,  with  undimmed  brightness,  stream  across 
long  years  to  come  and  to  succeeding  generations." 


Somerset,  1827-1838. 

THE  beginnings  of  the  Gebhart  family  in 
America  issue  from  Somerset  County, 
Pennsylvania.  John  Gebhart,  the  "Emigrant 
Ancestor,"  was  born  January  16,  1755,  and  lived 
on  a  farm  in  Milford  Township,  Somerset  County, 
which  locality  was  afterwards  known  as  Gebharts- 
burg.  Whether  he  was  born  in  Germany  or  Amer- 
ica, the  old  stone  in  the  graveyard  at  New  Cen-  „  i  0 
terville  does  not  say.  He  probably  was  the  son  ^j  '^^'^ 
of  Friederich  Gebhardt,  who  came  over  in  1764,  r^^ 
and  whose  name  appears  in  the  ship  lists.  As  the 
name  was  an  unusual  one,  and  as  there  have  been 
Frederick  Gebharts  in  the  family  ever  since,  the 
supposition  is  not  unwarrantable.  It  is  ascer- 
tained from  court  records  that  John  Gebhart  came 
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to  Milford  Township  in  what  is  now  Somerset 
County  some  time  between  the  years  1790  and 
1795.  He  is  believed  to  have  served  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  as  the  name  appears  on  the  roster 
of  the  Northampton  Rangers.  Tradition,  a  valu- 
able, though  not  reliable,  source  of  information, 
upholds  this  view,  since  for  years  a  flag  has  marked 
the  grave  and  demanded  the  tribute  of  love  on 
Memorial  Day. 

John  Gebhart  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife,  Margaret  Enable,  sleeps  by  his  side  in  the 
old  cemetery  at  New  Centerville.  Their  children 
were:  George,  Catherine,  John,  Mary,  Jacob, 
Herman,  and  Frederick.  George,  Herman,  and 
Frederick  were  the  founders  of  the  Gebhart  family 
in  Dayton,  the  first  being  the  father  of  David 
Gebhart. 

The  little  we  know  of  John  Gebhart  can  be 
soon  told.  In  1808  he  was  postmaster  of  the  little 
hamlet  he  helped  to  found.  At  one  time  he  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  David  Jones  and  Henry 
Bender,  granting  to  them  the  use  of  a  spring  in 
his  field  and  a  path  to  it  for  the  use  of  the  school 
and  the  church.  He  also  gave  the  land  upon  which 
the  church  was  built.  Another  deed  records  a 
transfer  of  land  from  John  and  Margaret  Gebhart 
to  George  (his  son),  and  Eve  Gebhart,  with  a  con- 
sideration so  small  that  it  may  be  inferred  that  this 
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is. a  present  to  his  son  of  the  home  farm  as  a  wed- 
ding present.  George  and  Eve  were  married  in 
November,  1815,  and  this  deed  is  dated  in  1816. 

John  Gebhart  died  in  1828,  leaving  as  widow 
his  second  wife,  Susannah.  His  will  is  a  curious 
testimony  to  the  Pennsylvania  marriage  laws.  In 
it  he  bequeaths  to  her,  among  other  household 
effects,  a  bureau  which  she  had  brought  with  her 
from  Baltimore  as  her  dowry ! 

Of  the  children  of  John  and  Margaret  Gebhart 
we  know  little.  The  third,  his  namesake,  the  sec- 
ond John  Gebhart,  was  for  some  years  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature.  Governor  Ritt- 
ner,  immediately  upon  his  election,  appointed  John 
Gebhart  Secretary  of  the  Land  Office  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  which  position  he  served  through  the  en- 
tire administration. 

George  Gebhart,  with  whom  we  are  principally 
interested,  married  Eve  Hay,  the  daughter  of 
Simon  Hay,  also  of  Somerset  County.  He  became 
the  principal  citizen  and  business  man  of  the  center 
of  a  large  tract  of  country.  His  property  con- 
sisted of  the  four  corners  which  was  known  as 
Gebhartsburg.  On  one  corner  there  was  a  log 
tavern,  on  the  others  a  store  and  a  blacksmith 
shop.  When  he  had  been  married  six  years  he 
replaced  the  log  house  by  a  brick  structure,  the 
first  erected  in  Milford  Township,  and  which  is 
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still  standing.  At  that  time  rural  Pennsyl- 
vania had  many  more  inhabitants  than  at  present. 
Cattle-raising  was  a  great  industry.  Droves  of 
hogs,  sheep,  and  cows  were  driven  into  Gebharts- 
burg  by  their  owners,  who  put  up  at  the  tavern  and 
bought  supplies  at  the  store.  Often,  having  come 
from  a  distance  and  anxious  to  return  home,  they 
would  sell  their  flocks  to  George  Gebhart  instead 
of  driving  them  the  remainder  of  the  distance,  to 
Philadelphia  or  Baltimore.  The  cattle  were  kept 
on  the  Gebhart  farm  until  enough  had  collected  to 
make  it  the  cause  for  a  journey  to  the  markets  in 
the  city,  where  they  were  sold  at  a  profit.  In  this 
way,  with  blacksmithing,  store,  and  tavern-keep- 
ing, the  Gebharts  prospered  greatly. 

His  wife,  as  has  been  stated,  was  the  daughter 
of  Simon  Hay,  and  as  the  Hays  in  Brothers  Val- 
ley were  as  notable  citizens  as  the  Gebharts  of 
Gebhartsburg,  and  being  likewise  the  near  ances- 
tors in  direct  line  of  David  Gebhart,  they  deserve 
such  chronicle  as  we  find  in  the  not  very  full 
records.  Simon  Hay  was  born  at  Zoui-Brutzken, 
in  Germany,  near  the  borders  of  France,  on  the 
eighteenth  day  of  April,  1742,  and,  in  1763,  with 
two  elder  brothers,  emigrated  to  America. 

One  brother,  Francis,  settled  near  Berlin, 
Pennsylvania;  the  other  disappeared  in  the  wilds 
of  the  as  yet  unborn  State  of  Kentucky. 
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.  Simon  Hay  made  his  home  during  the  first  few 
years  of  his  American  citizenship  in  Washington 
County,  Maryland,  where  he  occupied  himself  with 
his  trade  as  weaver,  and  married  Mary  Anna 
Shaver  (Anna  having  one  brother  then  living  near 
Friedens,  Somerset  County). 

Not  long  before  the  Revolutionary  War  broke 
out,  Simon  Hay  returned  to  his  birthplace  in  Ger- 
many for  a  visit.  His  return  was  prevented  by 
the  closing  of  all  ports  during  the  war,  and  it  was 
many  months  before  he  could  rejoin  his  family. 
His  wife  was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion,  taking 
good  care  of  everything,  and  even  adding  to  the 
common  store,  as  was  the  common  habit  of  pioneer 
women. 

After  four  years  of  life  in  Maryland,  Simon 
Hay  moved  to  Brother's  Valley  Township  and  set- 
tled on  the  tract  of  land  later  known  as  the  "Philip 
Hay  Farm.*' 

Simon  Gebhart,  of  Dayton,  in  writing  of  this 
period  in  his  grandfather's  history,  says:  "How 
many  acres  he  secured  I  do  not  know,  but  from  the 
number  of  farms  which  he  cut  up  for  his  sons  as 
they  came  of  age  and  married,  he  must  have  owned 
from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  acres.  The 
land  lay  about  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Cumber- 
land, Maryland,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains. 
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On  this  spot,  under  a  big  oak  tree,  he  erected  a 
tent  and  set  up  housekeeping.  He  had  literally  to 
dig  his  new  home  out  of  the  forest,  and  went  at  it 
with  a  will.  It  was  the  old  story,  so  often  told,  of 
the  pioneer  life  of  hardship,  bravery,  persever- 
ance; the  entrance  into  the  primeval  forest; 
killing  of  game  for  food,  cooking  by  an  open  fire, 
clearing  the  ground  for  crops,  and  living  by  sheer 
exercise  of  the  primitive  faculties.  When  at  last, 
the  Hays  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a  real  dwelling, 
it  was  of  hewn  logs  and  saplings,  taking  the  place 
of  the  tent  beneath  the  oak  tree. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  family  that  twice  a  year 
Simon  Hay  went  to  Hagerstown,  a  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  miles  to  procure  supplies  of 
flour  and  salt,  the  only  indispensable  commodities 
not  provided  by  the  forest  and  their  reliable  rifles. 

The  route  he  took  was  what  is  now  known  as 
the  old  Cumberland  Road  to  Fort  Cumberland; 
from  there  to  Baltimore  and  Hagerstown. 

This  journey  was  accomplished,  of  course,  on 
horseback,  with  pack  saddles  for  supplies.  On 
the  way  he  had  many  a  shot  at  venison,  for  droves 
of  deer  abounded.  The  road  which  Simon  Hay 
traveled  was  then  not  much  more  than  a  trail 
through  the  woods ;  afterwards  it  was  he  who  was 
largely  instrumental  in  widening  and  improving 
it  until  it  became  a  thoroughfare  for  wagon  trains, 
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thus  earning  for  himself  the  title  of  "The  Father 
of  the  Cumberland  Road."  This  fact  alone  proves 
Simon  Hay  to  have  been  a  public-spirited  citizen. 
There  is  no  work  more  universally  needed  in  a  new 
country  than  road  building,  and  from  Julius 
Caesar  up,  or  down,  the  road  builders  have  been 
the  public  benefactors. 

In  appearance,  Simon  Hay  is  said  by  those  who 
knew  him,  to  have  been  in  physique  and  stature 
such  a  man  as  his  grandson  and  namesake,  Simon 
Hay  Gebhart,  six  feet  tall  and  over,  of  giant 
strength,  and  the  endurance  of  three  or  four  ordi- 
nary men.  He  brought  his  thousand  acres  into 
cultivation,  built  a  large  stone  dwelling  (which 
is  still  standing) ,  two  good  grist  mills  and  a  fulling 
and  carding  mill.  All  in  all,  he  was  a  master  man, 
working,  pursuing,  strengthening,  achieving, 
whatever  he  put  his  hands  to,  during  a  long  and 
busy  life. 

For  the  first  years  of  the  family  life  of  the 
Hays  they  had  only  the  Indians  for  neighbors,  with 
whom,  however,  contrary  to  the  experience  of 
many  settlers,  they  lived  most  amicably.  Con- 
sidering the  many  instances  of  bloody  outrage  by 
the  savages  all  through  the  forests  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  for  ten  years  the  Hay  family  suffered  no 
annoyance  whatever. 
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Simon  and  Anna  Mary  Hay  had  ten  children : 
Michael,  Jacob,  Valentine,  George,  Susan,  Eliza- 
beth, Eve,  Peter,  Mary  and  Catherine.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  trace  the  marriages  of  the  nine  chil- 
dren, with  whom  we  have  only  the  interest  that 
attaches  to  collateral  branches.  It  is  with  Eve 
Hay,  the  seventh  child,  who  married  George  Geb- 
hart,  that  our  sketch  deals. 

The  stone  house  which  the  Hays  finally  built 
and  occupied  was  about  twelve  miles  from  Geb- 
hartsburg,  the  home  of  John  Gebhart,  his  five  sons 
and  two  daughters. 

The  Gebhart  family  Bible,  with  its  Old  Testa- 
ment stories  of  courtship  —  Joseph  and  Rebecca, 
Boaz  and  Ruth  —  tells  nothing  in  its  blank  leaves 
of  where  Eve  Hay  met  George  Gebhart.  But  both 
families  were  Lutherans,  bred  in  the  bone.  John 
Gebhart  had  given  land  for  the  building  of  a 
church  about  half  a  mile  from  his  own  home,  the 
church  where  his  grandson  David  was  baptized  by 
Rev.  Jacob  Crigler.  It  might  well  have  been  at 
meeting,  on  a  Sunday,  when  the  father  and  mother 
of  David  Gebhart  first  met. 

They  were  married  on  November  2,  1815. 

Of  the  character  of  Eve  Hay  Gebhart  we  get 
no  direct  description ;  only  those  illuminating  side 
lights  that  reveal  unexpected  truths.  She  was, 
we  learn  from  those  who  knew  her,  a  woman  of 
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combined  sweetness  and  strength.  We  know  she 
was  patient  and  industrious,  bearing  with  forti- 
tude the  trials  of  leaving  the  old  and  making  a  new 
home,  and  possessed  excellent  business  sense  for  a 
woman  (it  might  almost  be  added  "for  a  man"), 
so  that  her  sons  (and  she  had  six)  were  said  never 
to  have  undertaken  any  new  enterprise  without 
consulting  their  mother.  She  was,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  a  "Mother  of  Men,"  and  that  covers  a 
wide  area  of  charactership. 

Eve  Hay  was  born  on  April  12,  1796;  George 
Gebhart  was  born  in  December,  1782.  The  Geb- 
hart  family  Bible  records,  in  the  handwriting  of 
George  Gebhart,  that  "George  Gebhart  and  Eve 
Hay  entret  into  wedlock  with  each  other  on  No- 
vember 2d,  1815." 

Their  children  were: 

Simon  Hay,  born  August  16,  1816;  died,  Day- 
ton, February,  1908. 

John,  born  September  11,  1817;  died  August, 
1833. 

George,  born  April  25,  1819;  died  February, 
1835. 

Mary  Ann,  born  June  3,  1822;  died  January, 
1893. 

David,  born  March  8, 1827 ;  died  May  13,  1907. 

Joseph  Rittner,  born  June  6,  1830. 

William,  born  November  8,  1832 ;  died  March, 
1858. 
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Of  this  family  two  sons  died,  each  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  are  buried  by  the  side  of  their 
grand-parents  in  the  Centerville  Cemetery.  George 
was  a  delicate  child  who  was  hardly  expected  to 
live  at  first.  John  was  a  fine,  strong  boy,  with  a 
bright  and  lovable  disposition,  whose  death  was 
a  severe  blow  to  his  parents.  The  father  had  gone, 
according  to  his  yearly  habit,  to  Baltimore  with  a 
drove  of  cattle,  and  the  boy  pleaded  to  accompany 
him.  It  was,  however,  thought  best  to  take  the 
elder  boy,  Simon,  and  the  two  set  out  on  the  long 
journey  as  they  had  so  often  done  before.  During 
their  absence  of  three  weeks  John  sickened  sud- 
denly, and  after  a  few  days,  died.  There  was  no 
way  of  sending  word  or  of  breaking  the  news 
gently.  When  the  father  and  brother  came  home 
there  was  nothing  but  a  grave  in  the  little  church- 
yard, instead  of  the  boy  they  had  loved.  David 
Gebhart  was  only  six  years  old  at  the  time,  but  he 
remembered  well  his  father^s  uncontrollable  grief 
and  his  scarcely  restrained  desire  to  have  the  grave 
opened. 

Up  to  his  tenth  year  David,  the  fifth  child, 
attended  the  district  school  of  Somerset  County, 
and  was  a  bright  and  clever  boy.  At  that  age, 
however,  he  was  attacked  by  virulent  scarlet  fever, 
which  left  him  with  hearing  permanently  im- 
paired.   After  this  his  schooling  was  necessarily 
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irregular  and  unsatisfactory;  it  may  be  said  to 
have  given  him,  not  education,  but  only  the  tools 
for  education,  and  these  ''tools"  David  used  to  such 
effect  that  in  later  life  he  made  of  himself  a  widely- 
informed  and  logically-minded  man. 

Next  to  his  mother,  v^hom  he  idolized,  his  eld- 
est brother,  Simon,  was  David's  great  pride  and 
dependence.  There  was  just  enough  difference 
in  their  ages  (twelve  years)  to  make  Simon  an 
example  in  all  things  to  his  younger  brother.  This 
warm  and  devoted  relation  persisted  throughout 
the  lifetime  of  both,  David  relying  upon  Simon's 
riper  judgment  and  wider  business  experience 
until  they  were  past  middle  life.  The  brothers 
used,  in  their  boyhood,  to  go  out  to  the  Hay  farm 
to  visit  their  grandfather,  a  silver  quarter  of  a 
dollar  to  each  being  the  bonus  for  this  act  of  filial 
duty!  These  coins,  much  larger  in  value  then 
than  now,  meant  riches  to  the  two  boys,  whose 
spending  money  did  not  usually  reach  beyond 
pennies. 

Monroe,  Michigan,  1838-1846. 

A  curious  instinct  that  belonged  to  the  early 
settlers  in  North  America  was  that  which  drew 
them  constantly  onward  toward  the  setting  sun. 
The  result  of  it  was  that  families  were  continually 
pulling  up  home  stakes  and  moving  westward. 
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Some  shifted  ground  every  year,  remaining  on  one 
piece  of  land  only  long  enough  to  raise  sufficient 
corn  to  keep  them  going  until  they  could  settle  a 
hundred  miles  farther  on.  It  must  have  been 
this  same  "Call  of  the  Wild"  that  induced  George 
and  Eve  Gebhart  to  buy  land  that  they  had  never 
seen  in  Monroe,  Michigan.  The  bargain  was 
made  on  the  representation,  by  letter  only,  of  its 
advantages,  and  letters  in  those  days  were  far 
from  explicit  or  reliable.  The  hope  was  to  sell  a 
large  tract  of  "wild  land,"  twelve  hundred  acres, 
and  from  the  proceeds,  establish  a  new  home.  As 
shall  be  seen,  this  venture  was  a  disastrous  one. 

They  started  in  the  spring  of  1838,  leaving 
Simon  in  Somerset,  to  sell  the  property  and  follow, 
if  he  chose,  which  he  wisely  never  did.  The  trip 
was  made  by  horseback  and  wagon  to  Pittsburg, 
down  the  Ohio  River  to  Portsmouth,  by  canal  to 
Youngstown  and  Cleveland,  thence  by  steamboat 
to  Monroe,  Michigan.  In  a  letter  to  Simon,  writ- 
ten on  a  canal  boat,  dated  May  25,  1838,  George 
Gebhart  describes,  in  the  brief  and  detached  man- 
ner of  the  early  correspondent,  this  trip  to  Michi- 
gan: 

"After  we  left  Pittsburg  six  or  seven  miles  we  stuck 
fast  on  a  sand  bar  for  two  or  three  hours  before  we 
got  loose.  Then  we  started  up  very  briskly,  but  had  to 
lay  by  again  on  account  of  heavy  rains.  Arrived  at 
Portsmouth  Friday  evening  and  took  a  freight  canal  boat 
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for  Cleveland.  All  of  us  have  been  unwell  on  account 
of  change  of  water,  except  William  and  Mary  Ann,  who 
stood  it  rather  the  best.  We  go  very  slow  on  account 
of  our  heavy  load.  We  laid  by  at  Chillicothe  thirty-one 
hours  to  load  freight,  but  expect  to  arrive  in  Cleveland 
by  Saturday  night.  We  are  all  much  pleased  with  the 
appearance  and  improvements  made  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Most  of  the  leaves  on  the  trees  are  full  grown ; 
bushes  and  grass  look  fine.  The  boat,  'Rocky  Mountain,' 
which  we  are  on,  is  very  safe  but  slow.  Mother  is 
delighted  with  the  country,  especially  with  the  great 
boat.  We  hope  to  arrive  at  Monroe  next  Monday,  if 
the  Lord  pleases.  The  blessing  of  our  Great  Redeemer 
rest  and  remain  upon  you  all,  is  my  great  desire. 

"George  Gebhart,  to  Simon,  Frederick,  and  Jacob 
Gebhart,  and  all  my  friends  in  Somerset  County." 

The  promised  land  to  which  this  family  were 
so  hopefully  journeying  did  not  yield  the  blessings 
they  had  hoped.  The  country  along  the  Raisin 
River  is  low  and  swampy.  The  wild  lands  which 
George  Gebhart  hoped  to  speculate  upon  were 
mostly  under  water.  The  neighbors  assured  him 
that  when  it  dried  off  it  would  make  good  grazing 
land,  but  no  great  amount  of  foreknowledge  was 
needed  to  warn  the  owner  of  the  amount  of  drain- 
age necessary  to  put  it  into  available  condition. 
Whether  drained  or  not,  the  grass  was  bitter  and 
abounded  with  dangerous  quicksands. 

Prices  were  high,  taxes  exorbitant,  work  hard 
to  get,  and  the  finding  of  a  house  a  weighty  prob- 
lem.    The  only  one  for  rent  attracted  them  by 
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the  moderate  sum  demanded.  They  were  not 
warned  that  no  one  would  live  in  it  any  length  of 
time.  As  might  have  been  expected,  several  cases 
of  serious  illness  resulted. 

Ordinary  living  was  a  difficulty.  We  find  it 
recorded  that  flour  was  nine  dollars  a  barrel,  and 
sugar  fourteen  cents  a  pound.  Fresh  fish,  how- 
ever, were  a  welcome  luxury  and  plenty  enough  to 
be  welcome  to  inlanders.      The  father  writes: 

"David  and  Joseph  saw  a  big  fish  caught  yesterday, 
supposed  to  weigh  seventy  or  eighty  pounds." 

He  also  says : 

"Mother  laughs  and  cries  when  we  talk  of  our  friends 
and  neighbors  in  Somerset  County." 

It  was  the  women  who  were  the  true  heroes  and 
martyrs  in  those  early  days. 

During  his  stay  in  Monroe,  David  went  to 
school,  not  very  satisfactorily,  to  a  Mr.  Laughton, 
whose  habit  of  drink  did  not  make  him  a  better 
teacher.  Most  of  the  time  the  boy  clerked  in  a 
general  store,  receiving  only  his  living  in  remun- 
eration. At  this  work  he  picked  up  a  good  deal 
of  French  from  the  Canadian  neighbors  across  the 
river,  who  came  to  Monroe  to  do  their  trading. 

The  farm  was  worked  by  the  father  with  help 
from  his  sons;  land  was  cleared  and  cultivated. 
It  was  hard  work,  but  the  prospect  of  better  days 
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urged  them  on.  David  held  the  plow,  and  Joseph 
drove  five  yoke  of  oxen,  or  they  split  rails  from  the 
timber  lands  —  two  hundred  a  day  sometimes. 
But  whether  clerking  or  studying,  fishing  or 
ploughing,  David  was  learning  always,  handi- 
capped by  the  affliction  which  closed  to  him  most 
of  the  avenues  of  enjoyment  and  instruction,  yet 
he  was  growing  in  character,  and  in  faithfulness 
to  imposed  trust. 

After  four  years  spent  at  Monroe,  David's 
heart  hungered  for  his  elder  brother.  He  begged 
to  go  back  to  Somerset  for  a  visit.  It  was  allowed 
and  Simon  sent  the  money.  David  was  then  about 
fifteen,  and  the  long  journey,  made  quite  alone, 
was  an  event  of  importance  in  the  boy's  life.  He 
traveled  back  as  the  family  had  come  out  —  by 
steamer  ''Robert  Fulton"  —  to  Cleveland,  thence 
by  canal  and  river  to  Pittsburg,  and  so  home. 

At  this  time  Judge  Jerry  Black  had  made 
Simon  Gebhart  a  partner,  an  arrangement  mu- 
tually advantageous.  The  Judge  is  said  to  have 
declared  that  his  books  never  before  showed  so 
large  returns.  The  law  office  was  an  attractive 
place  to  the  younger  brothers,  who  spent  many 
hours  there.  The  year  was  one  of  enjoyment  and 
usefulness.  During  this  time  the  letters  from 
home  gave  us  glimpses  of  the  love  and  yearning 
that  followed  hime 
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Mary  Ann  writes  in  August,  1842: 

"David,  we  feel  very  lonesome  for  your  company,  but 
hope  if  it  is  the  Lord's  will  that  the  time  will  come  when 
we  won't  be  parted  so  far  from  one  another.  Mother 
says  you  must  be  careful  with  yourself,  so  as  not  to  get 
the  phthisic  again." 

Joseph  writes : 

"The  bees  in  our  bee  house  swarmed  about  two  weeks 
ago.  David,  I  wish  you  could  see  them.  It  is  the  whit- 
est honey  we  ever  saw,  and  such  a  splendid  thing  to  see 
them  work.  Our  garden  is  the  best  in  town.  Your 
hollyhock  is  ten  feet  high  and  has  red  flowers.  Mine 
has  white  flowers.  Mother  wants  to  know  if  you  feel 
at  home  in  Somerset." 

The  father  writes  that  the  news  of  David's  safe 

arrival  (received  on  the  Fourth  of  July) 

"gave  us  more  gratification  than  all  the  splendid  per- 
formances in  honor  of  that  glorious  day."  *  *  *  * 
"Try  to  do  the  best  you  can  for  your  brother  Simon. 
Consider  him  as  your  father.  *  *  *  Your  mother 
has  a  great  feeling  for  you ;  you  are  so  young.  *  *  * 
Don't  keep  bad  company;  go  to  Sunday  school  and 
church." 

The  return  trip,  made  at  the  end  of  a  year,  was 
as  long  as  the  other  journeys  had  been.  In  a  let- 
ter back  to  Simon,  David  says : 

"When  I  got  to  Cleveland,  I  had  to  stay  there  twenty- 
four  hours  before  I  could  get  a  boat,  and  when  I  got  to 
Detroit  the  stage  had  just  started  a  minute  or  two  before 
I  came.  There  was  no  steamboat  running  on  Sunday, 
so  I  had  to  stay  in  Detroit  another  twenty-four  hours. 
Mother  and  the  rest  were  overjoyed  to  see  me." 
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'     He  found  the  family,  as  he  wrote  confidentially 

to  Simon,  impatient  and  discouraged.     They  had 

all  been  sick  months  at  a  time;  that  is  to  say,  all 

but  the  intrepid  little  mother,  whose  laborious  task 

it  was  to  do  the  nursing  and  caretaking  of  the 

family  of  invalids  amidst  such  difficulties  as  we 

can  scarcely  imagine.     David  wrote  again: 

"I  can't  see  how  we  can  stand  it  out  here.  Father 
and  mother  and  Mary  Ann  are  so  much  out  of  heart 
they  do  not  know  what  to  do.  *  *  *  Father  was  in 
bed  two  months;  Joseph  and  William  could  not  go  to 
school  for  three  months." 

Looking  at  it  from  the  larger  viewpoint  of  the 
present,  the  manifest  fact  was  that  this  was  not 
an  isolated  or  unusual  case  of  worry  and  discom- 
fort; it  was  the  normal  history  of  the  pioneers. 
This  country  is  our  heritage  from  the  intrepid  men 
and  women  who  pressed  out  into  the  wilderness 
with  high  hopes  and  great  courage  to  meet,  as  the 
Gebharts  did,  the  difficulties,  disappointments  and 
privations  inseparable  from  all  new  and  half- 
settled  countries. 


Dayton,  1838-1907. 

For  three  years  the  desire  of  George  Gebhart 
had  been  to  leave  Monroe  and  go  to  Dayton,  but 
his  unprofitable  land  held  him  a  fixture.  At  last 
he  resolved  to  leave  his  property  to  be  disposed  of 
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by  a  friend  at  almost  any  price,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1846  a  farm  was  purchased  for  them  at  Day- 
ton, on  the  Beavertown  Pike,  near  the  State 
Hospital.  Before  their  final  departure  from  the 
Michigan  home,  word  was  received  of  the  death  of 
Simon  Hay,  in  Somerset,  at  the  age  of  ninety-nine 
years  and  nine  months.  Simon  wrote  how  the  old 
man's  vision  had  failed  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life;  how  he  bought  a  "Stark  Prayer  Book" 
with  large  print,  which  he  read  daily;  how  he 
passed  his  last  days  at  the  home  of  his  son  Valen- 
tine, and  was  at  the  end  buried  in  the  Reformed 
Cemetery  at  Berlin.  This  was  a  great  grief  to  the 
daughter.  Eve  Hay  Gebhart,  who  never  ceased 
longing  for  her  girlhood  home  in  Somerset. 

We  turn  again  to  the  old  letters  to  learn  of  the 
life  of  the  Gebhart  family  after  they  came  to  Day- 
ton. The  father  had  come  first  and  David,  a  boy 
of  nineteen,  brought  the  family  later.  The  farm 
consisted  of  eighty  acres,  and  everything  looked 
more  promising  for  the  future  of  the  family. 
David  wrote  to  Simon  of  their  journey  down 
through  Ohio  to  the  new  home: 

"We  took  passage  in  the  steamer  'John  Owens'  for 
Toledo,  which  is  not  as  large  as  I  expected,  but  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  lying  at  the  wharves  show  that  much  com- 
merce goes  on.  After  going  to  the  tavern  and  getting 
my  supper,  I  went  to  the  (canal)  docks  to  find  a  boat  for 
Dayton,  where,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  I  found  Cousin 
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John.  Mother  wanted  to  go  in  his  boat,  but  he  had  to 
wait  five  days  to  get  loaded.  He  knew  all  the  boat  cap- 
tains, and  he  got  us  passage  on  board  the  'Shamrock,' 
Captain  Wyham,  with  whom  you  have  some  acquaint- 
ance. After  a  long  and  wearisome  journey  of  four  days 
and  a  half,  we  were  gratified  with  a  sight  of  Dayton. 
Father  and  our  friends  I  found  all  well  and  greatly  sur- 
prised to  see  us.  As  for  Dayton,  it  is  the  finest  place  I 
have  ever  seen.  In  size  it  is  just  about  my  expectations, 
but  in  wealth  and  manufactures  it  is  far  beyond  them. 
The  farm  is  all  you  described  it  to  be.  We  are  well  satis- 
fied. The  orchard,  barn,  house  and  fields  are  better  than 
you  told  us.  *  *  *  The  house  is  about  midway  be- 
tween Dayton  and  the  farm.  The  rent  is  six  dollars  per 
month.  *  *  *  Father  and  I  are  working  on  the 
farm  every  day;  Joseph  and  William  are  going  to  a  dis- 
trict school,  for  which  we  pay  fifty  cents  a  quarter." 

Not  long  after  the  Gebharts  were  settled  in 
their  new  home  there  came  a  happy  surprise  from 
Martha,  Simon's  wife,  telling  of  their  plans  to 
move  to  the  Miami  Valley.  One  of  David's  letters 
will  describe  the  family  joy  at  the  prospect  of 
uniting  once  more,  brothers,  sisters  and  par- 
ents in  the  same  locality. 

"We  were  pleased  ****♦**♦ 
*  *  *  *  to  learn  that  you  were  all  enjoying  good 
health.  But  there  was  something  else  which  pleased  us 
more.  *  *  *  You  will  easily  imagine  it  was 
Martha's  intimating  your  intention  of  removing  to  the 
Miami  Valley.  Mother  laughed  and  cried  all  in  the  same 
breath  during  the  reading  of  it.  *  *  *  You  may 
well  suppose  it  would  be  the  greatest  earthly  gratifica- 
tion we  could  enjoy  to  be  where  we  could  have  daily 
communion  with  you  and  your  dear  family.     *     ♦     * 
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We.  think  you  had  better  come  in  the  spring  or  early 
summer;  then  you  could  see  what  probability  there  is  of 
getting  into  business.  How  will  Martha  like  it  to  leave 
her  father  and  friends  in  Somerset?  *  *  *  's^q  are 
well  satisfied  with  Dayton  and  will  never  regret  leaving 
Michigan.  For  my  part,  I  would  not  wish  the  family 
back  if  we  never  realize  a  cent  on  the  property  there." 

The  property  was,  however,  realized  upon,  as 
the  town  of  Monroe  increased  in  size  and  impor- 
tance. The  interest  upon  the  sum  which  was 
received  for  it  served  as  a  living  income  for  Mrs. 
Gebhart  and  her  daughter,  Mary  Ann,  the  three 
sons  relinquishing  all  share  in  it. 

A  home  was  built  by  David  Gebhart,  on  Wil- 
kinson Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  where 
the  mother  and  maiden  sister  lived  for  the  remain- 
der of  their  lives. 

Mary  Ann  Gebhart  was  a  devoted  and  helpful 
woman.  Partly  owing  to  her  difficulty  in  hearing 
and  partly  to  her  retiring  disposition,  she  made 
little  stir  in  the  world  at  large,  but  her  virtues 
were  the  kind  that  last  long  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  who  loved  her.  It  was  she  who,  when  her 
brothers  were  still  at  home,  saw  to  it  that  they 
were  comfortable  and  well  provided  for.  She  had 
the  "Martha"  instinct  strongly  developed.  Cook- 
ing and  needlework  were  labors  of  love  with  her. 
Never  will  her  patience  in  service  for  others  be 
forgotten. 
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•  It  will  not  be  found  surprising  that,  under  a 
life  of  duty  bravely  met,  of  trials  patiently  borne, 
and  with  the  love  and  care  of  such  parents, 
David's  religious  life  deepened  and  developed.  The 
family  had  always  been  Lutherans,  and  in  Monroe 
had  greatly  missed  the  privileges  of  their  own 
church  denomination.  The  Lutheran  Church  had 
found  a  foothold  in  Dayton,  chiefly  under  the  fos- 
tering care  of  Frederick  Gebhart,  brother  to 
George,  and  the  first  of  the  three  to  come  west. 
It  was  before  the  time  of  the  Main  Street  Church, 
and  the  congregation  worshipped  in  a  building  on 
the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Jefferson.  In  this  place 
David  Gebhart  gave  himself  to  God,  and  remained 
all  his  life  a  firm  believer  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  a 
generous  supporter  of  the  First  English  Lutheran 
Church.  His  piety  was  a  silent  kind,  and  his  ser- 
vice a  practical  one.  The  Lutheran  Church  was 
always  the  better  for  his  being  in  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  in  Dayton,  David 
Gebhart  made  his  first  business  venture.  In  com- 
pany with  his  cousin,  John  K.  Gebhart,  he  bought 
from  David  Davis  a  grocery  store  on  the  north 
side  of  Market  street,  near  Main.  This  partner- 
ship continued  for  a  year,  when  Joseph  Gebhart 
purchased  John  K.'s  interest,  and  the  two  brothers 
remained  for  six  years,  doing  what  was  said  to 
be  one  of  the  best  businesses  in  the  growing  city 
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[Taken  about  1854] 


David  Qebhart 


[Taken  about  1853] 


Mary  Ellen  Davidson 


of  Dayton.  The  partners  enjoyed  a  "three-o*clock- 
in-the-morning  business/'  opening  the  shutters 
when  the  morning  light  had  scarcely  come  into  the 
sky,  to  catch  the  early  country  customers  who 
attended  market  and  wanted  to  buy  supplies  before 
the  crowd  came.  At  the  end  of  seven  years  in  the 
grocery  business,  David  Gebhart,  still  with  his 
brother  Joseph,  sold  out  the  store  on  Market  street 
and  embarked  in  the  lumber  business  on  the  corner 
of  Wayne  street  and  the  canal,  the  site  known  for 
so  many  years  as  the  "Alexander  Gebhart  Lumber 
Co."  The  firm  name  was  at  first  "Gebhart  Bros.," 
but  after  a  few  months  the  names  of  Alexander 
and  John  W.  Gebhart  were  added,  and  the  firm 
name  became  "Gebhart  Bros.  &  Co."  This  enter- 
prise continued  for  seven  years,  when  David  and 
his  brother  sold  out  to  the  cousins  and  bought  the 
Commercial  Mills  on  East  Third  street,  where  the 
manufacture  of  flour  was  carried  on  for  another 
eight  years.  The  next  change  was  into  the  linseed 
oil  business.  Mr.  Gebhart  bought  the  oil  mill  on 
the  lower  hydraulic  of  the  Parrott  Brothers,  and 
for  six  years  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lin- 
seed oil.  In  the  conduct  of  all  these  different  enter- 
prises David  Gebhart  had  control  of  the  men. 
There  were  large  numbers  employed;  they  came 
to  him  for  orders,  and  his  justice  was  always  recog- 
nized.    He  was  firm,  quiet,  considerate,  and  de- 
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manded  justice  and  consideration  in  return. 
Upon  the  retirement  of  Joseph,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Pope  was  taken  in  as  a  partner,  and  the  firm 
name  became  "Gebhart,  Pope  &  Co."  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year  of  this  partnership,  1883,  David 
Gebhart  decided  to  retire  permanently  from  com- 
mercial life.  He  was  afflicted  with  asthma,  his 
deafness  had  increased  so  as  to  make  business  deal- 
ings difficult,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  earned  a  rest. 
Thus,  briefly,  is  his  business  career  massed  for 
the  sake  of  brevity.  In  the  meantime  other  things 
had  been  happening  in  David  Gebhart's  life  more 
interesting  than  flour  or  lumber  or  linseed  oil.  At 
a  wedding  in  the  Marshall  family  on  Marshall 
street  he  met,  when  he  was  about  twenty-nine,  Miss 
Mary  Ellen  Davidson,  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
Robert  Davidson,  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
Newark,  Ohio.  She  was  staying  in  the  house, 
a  member  of  the  bridal  party.  During  the 
week  following  the  departure  of  the  bride  and 
groom,  Mr.  Gebhart  called  frequently.  There 
were  country  walks  and  drives,  and  the  young 
people  were  thrown  constantly  together.  Upon 
her  departure  for  home,  David  discovered  an 
opportune  business  errand  at  Xenia,  which 
would  require  driving  over  in  a  buggy,  this  being 
before  the  days  of  railroads.  What  more  natural 
than  that  he  should  ask  Miss  Davidson  to  drive 
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with  him,  since  she  was  going  the  same  direction? 
The  question  was  referred  to  her  uncle,  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Marshall,  who  gave  his  unqualified  consent, 
saying :  "There  is  not  a  nobler  young  man  in  Day- 
ton than  David  Gebhart."  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  courtship,  which  resulted  in  an 
engagement.  They  were  not  married,  how- 
ever, until  three  years  had  passed.  The  death 
of  a  favorite  sister,  the  coming  of  her  chil- 
dren to  the  family  home,  made  claims  which  the 
young  girl  could  not  ignore.  The  wedding  finally 
occurred  on  September  23,  1856,  the  officiating 
minister  being  the  Rev.  Henry  Blackaller,  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  He  was  an  austere  English- 
man, who  was  quite  scandalized  at  being  requested 
by  the  bride  to  leave  out  the  word  "obey."  Her 
reason  had  entirely  satisfied  the  bridegroom,  since 
she  reminded  him  that  his  own  future  sins  would 
be  quite  enough  responsibility  without  the  added 
burden  of  hers !  David's  only  comment  was  given 
with  a  smile,  that  "love  and  honor  covered  the 
whole  ground,"  which  they  did,  always. 

On  the  death  of  George  Gebhart  in  March, 
1852,  his  widow  had  moved  into  Dayton  and  lived 
with  her  son  William  in  a  house  on  the  west  side 
of  Ludlow  street,  occupying  a  part  of  the  site  of 
the  Algonquin  Hotel,  and  it  was  to  this  home  for  a 
few  weeks  that  David  Gebhart  brought  his  bride. 
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But  the  desire  for  their  own  home  was  strong 
in  both  of  them,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month 
they  began  housekeeping  on  West  Second  street, 
near  St.  Mary's,  next  to  the  two  stone  cot- 
tages so  well  known  to  all  Daytonians.  In 
later  life  the  bride  and  groom  used  to  tell 
about  the  first  evening  in  their  own  home, 
sitting  gayly  on  an  inverted  wash  tub,  before  a 
bright  fire  in  the  empty  parlor,  ''each  others  own 
best  company."  With  thrifty  foresight,  the  young 
housekeeper  furnished  kitchen,  dining-room  and 
bedrooms  first,  leaving  the  expensive  and  orna- 
mental until  the  last.  The  tub,  the  two,  the  fire 
and  happiness  were  the  essentials;  other  conven- 
tional chattels  could  come  later,  when  they  had 
more  money.  Once  during  her  housekeeping  life 
Mrs.  David  decided  she  must  have  a  cow.  Accord- 
ingly one  was  sent  her  from  Newark,  Mr.  Gebhart 
making  no  objection,  but  watching  with  humorous 
curiosity  the  results  of  his  wife's  experiment  with 
a  churn.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  the  plan,  he  certainly  did  enjoy  the 
fresh  butter  and  the  good  bread,  and,  more  than 
all,  his  mother's  approval  of  the  new  daughter- 
in-law. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  family  sus- 
tained a  deep  grief  in  the  loss  of  the  brother  Wil- 
liam.    He  was  a  young  man  of  firm  religious  con- 
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victions  and  deep  moral  character.  The  desire  of 
his  life  was  to  enter  the  ministry.  The  two  bro- 
thers, Joseph  and  David,  had  paid  his  expenses 
through  Wittenberg  College,  and  he  was  just  be- 
ginning the  career  for  which  he  had  so  greatly- 
hoped,  when  he  died  suddenly  of  some  complaint 
brought  on  by  excessive  devotion  to  study.  Per- 
sonally, William  had  resembled  his  brother  David, 
except  that  his  hair  was  red,  the  only  instance  in 
the  family  except  one,  of  this  coloring.  If  William 
had  lived  he  would  doubtless  have  made  his  mark 
in  the  world. 

After  William's  death  one  of  the  sons  had 
to  live  with  the  aged  mother.  The  choice 
fell  upon  Joseph,  with  his  wife  and  baby. 
In  order  to  effect  this  change,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  dispose  of  the  property  he 
then  owned,  a  house  and  lot  on  Jefferson  street, 
next  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  fact,  the  rectory. 
This  house  David  bought,  and  here  some  years 
later  the  only  child,  Katherine,  was  born. 

This  was  the  crowning  joy  of  David  Gebhart's 
life.  For  a  quiet  man  his  joy  was  articulate  and 
deep.  He  watched  the  baby  daughter  grow, 
scarcely  realizing  the  wonderful  truth  that  she  be- 
longed to  him.  The  wife  sought  from  the  first  to 
allow  the  love  to  develop  into  the  intimate  friend- 
ship which  it  later  became  as  the  daughter  grew 
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older.  They  were  ^'churns"  in  the  largest  sense  of 
the  word.  Nothing  in  the  world  gave  him  more 
pleasure  than  the  companionship  of  his  daughter. 

The  next  move  was  into  the  South  Main  street 
home,  below  the  Post  Office,  and  here  the  major 
portion  of  David  Gebhart's  life  was  spent,  the 
strong  middle  life,  the  useful  years.  Here  his 
daughter  grew  up ;  here  his  friends  always  found 
him. 

His  most  intimate  friend  was  Abraham  Cahill, 
a  highly  cultivated,  scholarly  young  lawyer,  who 
had  married  Frederick  Gebhart's  daughter,  who, 
up  to  the  time  of  his  marriage,  had  been  a  regu- 
lar visitor  and  Sunday  diner  at  David  Gebhart's 
house.  Afterwards  he  said  he  was  too  happy  to 
leave  home.  It  was  indeed  an  ideal  marriage.  Mrs. 
Cahill  is  said  to  have  read  law  in  order  to  be  more 
companionable  to  her  husband.  There  was  also 
congenial  intimacy  between  him  and  several  of  the 
ministers  connected  in  turn  with  the  Lutheran 
Church  —  Rev.  Mr.  Rosenmiller,  Rev.  Victor  Con- 
rad, Rev.  Mr.  Helwig,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Gotwald. 

The  years  1883  and  1884  Mr  Gebhart  spent 
in  Europe  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  The  trip 
was  undertaken  partly  for  pleasure  and  partly  for 
health.  David  Gebhart  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  at  sea.  He  was  a  capital  sailor,  and  loved 
the  ocean  air  and  the  motion  of  the  ship.     He  was 
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interested  in  everything  that  he  could  look  at  and 
learn  about ;  went  to  all  parts  of  the  ship,  steerage 
and  engine-room;  stayed  on  deck  from  four  in 
the  morning  till  midnight,  and  was  thoroughly 
happy. 

In  Vienna  he  sought  the  advice  of  the  eminent 
Jewish  skin  specialist.  Dr.  Kaposi,  from  whom  he 
derived  great  benefit.  After  some  months  in  Ber- 
lin, in  a  pension  with  Frau  Metzky  on  the  Koenig- 
grostzer  Strasse,  a  pleasant  German  home,  they 
traveled  through  Germany,  France  and  Switzer- 
land. 

It  was  at  Franzens-Bad,  on  a  Sunday  morning 
in  August,  that  news  was  received  of  the  death  of 
Eve  Hay  Gebhart.  It  was  a  great  blow  to  her  son, 
and  his  distress  of  mind  was  so  great  that,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  never  traveled  on  Sunday 
in  his  life,  he  started  immediately  for  Dayton.  His 
wife  allowed  the  restlessness  of  grief  to  have  its 
way.  They  were  a  day's  distance  from  a  railroad, 
but  a  carriage  was  procured,  and  the  drive  begun 
at  all  speed.  At  night  David  had  had  time  to 
think  it  all  out.  Haste  was  futile.  There  was 
nothing  in  Dayton  for  him  to  go  to  but  a  grave. 
Wiser  counsel  prevailed,  and  they  did  not  come 
home.  Contrary  to  their  expectations,  and  by 
reason  of  this  loss,  the  family  remained  abroad 
another  year,  returning  in  1884. 
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In  1889  Katharine  Gebhart  was  married  to  Dr. 
Edward  Mathiot  and  went  to  Berlin  for  a  winter. 
The  '"Wanderlust"  again  seized  David  Gebhart, 
and  he  decided  to  join  them  in  Germany.  A  year 
later  a  great  happiness  came  to  his  life  in  the 
birth  of  a  grandson,  Karl  David  Gebhart  in  Berlin, 
October  30,  1889. 

According  to  German  law  every  child  must  be 
named  within  a  given  number  of  hours  after  his 
birth.  This  was  done  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Mathiot's 
son,  also  a  special  record  made  of  his  being  the 
child  of  American  citizens.  This  in  order  that  he 
might  be  exempt  from  service  in  the  German  army 
should  he  return  at  conscript  age.  The  name  was 
a  combination.  '"Karl"  was  for  Dr.  Mathiot's  only 
brother  Charles,  the  remainder  of  it  was  his  grand- 
father's full  name. 

That  winter  was  spent  in  quiet  sight-seeing, 
reading,  and  in  joyful  association  with  the  second 
and  third  generations.  In  the  galleries  of  Europe 
Mr.  Gebhart  found  much  to  enjoy.  He  turned  to 
pictures  as  to  a  great  resource,  and  made  a  study 
of  them.  Knowing  little  of  art  when  he  left  home, 
he  quickly  learned  to  recognize  true  merit  and  to 
distinguish  the  manner  of  different  schools  of 
painting.  He  seemed  eager,  now  the  leisure  of 
advancing  years  had  come,  to  draw  all  possible 
pleasure  from  the  only  avenue  by  which  beauty 
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could  approach  his  soul.  Rugs,  pottery,  and 
architecture,  sunsets  and  roses,"  mountains  and 
summer  roads,  each  and  all  contributed  pleasure. 
He  became  interested  in  the  work  of  Samuel 
Richards  and  Otto  Beck,  purchased  some  of  their 
pictures,  and  made  himself  their  friend. 

The  years  abroad  were  happy  years  to  the  silent 
man,  who  did  so  much  for  the  pleasure  of  others, 
and  had  so  little  active  pleasure  himself.  Rome 
was  enjoyed  intensely ;  looking  at  things  with  the 
well-trained  eye  of  a  reader  of  history  and  human 
nature.  He  loved  to  think  of  it  and  talk  of  it  after 
the  return  home.  That  he  should  have  been  a  good 
and  interesting  talker  was  not  strange.  One  who 
met  him  soon  after  his  return  was  delighted  with 
the  graphic,  picturesque  account  of  what  he  had 
seen  during  the  journey. 

The  return  to  Dayton  was  made  in  the  spring 
of  1890.  His  granddaughter,  Miriam,  was  born 
on  March  30,  1893. 

The  growth  of  the  business  part  of  Dayton  at 
last  turned  the  Gebharts  out  of  their  home  of  forty 
years.  The  Main  street  house  was  sold  in  1903, 
and  a  home  on  Grand  avenue,  Dayton  View, 
became  their  latest  dwelling  place.  The  last  ten 
years  of  David  Gebhart's  life  were  a  quiet  pas- 
toral.    With  his  books,  and  the  Book,  his  wife, 
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child  and  grandchildren,  his  dog  and  his  thoughts, 
he  went  down  the  slope  of  life  like  a  patriarch  of 
old,  "expectant,  grateful,  and  serenely  acquies- 
cent." 

One  hot  Thursday  in  May,  1907,  Mr.  Gebhart 
took  his  grandchildren  to  the  circus.  The  circus 
was  a  treat,  because  there  was  so  much  in  it  that 
he  could  see;  the  spectacular  brilliancy  of  it  all 
made  up  in  a  measure  for  the  blankness  in  other 
directions.  Thus  he  continually  used  one  sense 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  other.  The  little 
party  sat  on  the  hard  benches  all  through  the  heat 
of  the  first  summer  day  and  Mr.  Gebhart  became 
much  fatigued.  He  drank  copiously  of  cold  water, 
and,  instead  of  going  directly  home  to  rest,  at- 
tended to  some  business  matters.  Entering  the 
house,  he  said,  "I  think  I  have  had  a  little  too  much 
circus."  The  next  day  he  appeared  overcome  and 
drowsy.  On  Saturday  he  drove  to  market  with 
Mrs.  Mathiot,  and,  unknown  to  the  family,  he  went 
again  to  town  in  the  afternoon.  That  he  was  an  ill 
man  was  evident,  and  the  physician  who  was  called 
on  Saturday  advised  him  to  go  to  bed.  Perhaps  he 
felt  it  might  be  for  the  last  time,  for  he  sat  in 
the  dark  library  as  late  as  midnight,  and  until  his 
daughter,  pointing  to  the  clock,  wrote  in  large, 
imperative  letters  on  a  pad,  the  doctor's  orders. 
Sunday  he   was   flushed,    drowsy   and    restless; 
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Monday  he  did  not  rise,  and  at  the  doctor's 
noon  visit  it  was  seen  that  the  end  was  near.  He 
was  conscious  but  silent,  as  always.  An  attack  of 
heart  failure  followed  at  two,  from  which  he  never 
rallied.  The  end  came  at  four  o'clock,  Monday, 
May  13,  1907. 

Mr.  Garland,  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  pro- 
nouncing the  eulogy  upon  his  friend  and  parish- 
oner  said :  **A11  the  chief  elements  that  constitute 
true  manhood  were  found  in  David  Gebhart.  In 
three  particulars  he  expressed  the  character  of  a 
good  man;  in  moral  rectitude,  in  home  virtues, 
and  in  spiritual  faith."  ^ 

The  music  at  the  funeral  was  the  hymn,  "Rock 
of  Ages,"  beautifully  sung  by  Mr.  Cecil  Fanning. 

These  three  sides  of  David  Gebhart's  life,  the 
business  life,  the  home  life,  and  the  spiritual  life, 
each  convey  a  special  lesson.  The  characteristic 
which  impressed  his  associates  first  was  his  abso- 
lute, unflinching,  uncompromising  honesty.  The 
essence  of  this  tribute  was  the  same,  whether  the 
evidence  came  from  business  men,  from  fellow 
church  members,  neighbors,  relatives  or  family 
servants.  It  was  an  attribute  that  manifested 
itself  constantly  and  consistently,  in  large,  impor- 
tant affairs  and  in  small,  intimate  concerns.  It 
was  not  only  a  painstaking  scrupulousness  to  ren- 
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der  to  each  his  due,  however  inconsiderable  the 
obligation,  but  a  supreme  morality  that  gave  full 
measure,  and  running  over.  Nothing  aroused  his 
indignation  and  outraged  his  sense  of  integrity 
more  than  duplicity;  double-dealing,  masked 
iniquity y  called  down  the  righteous  wrath  of  a  man 
who  expected  of  others  the  same  rigid  standards 
he  held  for  himself.  His  honesty  was  of  the 
aggressive,  militant  type;  he  knew  no  compro- 
mises; he  told  no  "white  lies;"  he  would  have  as 
he  gave,  nothing  but  the  truth.  Honest  men  are 
rarer  than  good  men.  It  requires  more  of  God's 
grace  to  be  an  everyday,  honest  man  than  it  does 
to  be  any  other  sort  of  a  good  man. 

It  was  of  this  type  that  Emerson  wrote,  "The 
world  is  upheld  by  veracity  of  good  men;  they 
make  the  earth  wholesome.  They  who  lived  with 
them  found  life  glad  and  nutritious.  All  men  are 
commanded  by  the  saint." 

The  business  methods  of  David  Gebhart  were 
old-fashioned.  His  fortune  was  made  by  no  "get- 
rich-quick"  methods,  but  by  the  plain  honest  way 
of  producing  a  good  article  and  selling  it  at  a  fair 
profit. 

One  who  knew  him  very  intimately  said :  "The 
summing  up  of  the  life  of  David  Gebhart  seems  to 
be  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  starting  in  life  with- 
out a  trade  or  a  profession,  with  no  capital  except 
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a  good  name,  to  make  a  comfortable  living,  accu- 
mulate enough  for  old  age  and  for  generous  giving 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  absolutely  honest  and 
just  in  every  relation  of  life.'* 

His  wife,  being  once  asked  how  she  would  go 
about  it  if  she  wished  to  smuggle  goods  past  the 
United  States  Custom  House,  replied  that  the  first 
step  would  be  to  throw  David  Gebhart  overboard. 

Men  of  such  good  business  judgment  and  sound 
rectitude  are  treasures  in  a  community,  for  the 
service  they  render  is  a  double  one.  David  Geb- 
hart was  debarred  from  active  public  usefulness 
by  his  infirmity.  He  was  often  asked  to  accept 
trusteeships  or  serve  on  boards  of  directors,  but 
invariably  refused,  explaining  that  his  lack 
of  hearing  prevented  the  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  affairs  of  a  company  which  is  necessary  to 
their  proper  management. 

In  this  also  he  was  old-fashioned,  plenty  of 
companies  being  run,  as  everybody  knows,  with  a 
very  slight  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  direct- 
ors with  practical  details. 

Sometimes  it  was  revealed  in  an  indirect  man- 
ner his  deprivation  in  being  so  cut  off  from  public 
service.  During  the  war,  David  Gebhart  was 
exempt  from  military  service  on  account  of  his 
deafness  and  asthma.     He  paid,  however,  of  his 
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own  accord,  eight  hundred  dollars  for  a  substitute, 
saying  quietly,  that  he  wanted  to  be  "in  it.'* 

For  the  same  reason  many  of  the  avenues  of 
information,  such  as  lectures  and  sermons,  were 
denied  to  David  Gebhart.  He  made  up  for  this 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  habit  of  omnivorous  read- 
ing. The  best  books,  the  leading  periodicals,  were 
always,  if  not  in  his  hands,  then  upon  the  table  at 
his  elbow.  He  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  Bible, 
and  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  his  wife 
used  frequently  to  find  him  late  at  night  asleep  in 
a  large  mahogany  armchair  with  the  open  Bible 
in  his  hands. 

His  tastes  were  refined  and  high.  Good  music 
would  have  filled  his  life  with  joy  had  he  been  able 
to  hear  it.  As  it  was,  he  was  a  staunch  and  con- 
stant supporter  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  work  of  that  organi- 
zation was  always  to  be  seen  at  the  annual  con- 
certs in  the  very  front  seat,  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  orchestra. 

The  example  of  his  private  life  was  one  of 
invariable  gentleness,  justice  and  kindness.  In 
his  home  he  was,  as  the  Rev.  Theodore  Cuyler 
wrote  in  the  Lutheran  Observer,  "as  sweet  as  sum- 
mer." He  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  those 
dependent  upon  him.  Absolutely  loyal,  absolutely 
faithful,  no  one  ever  found  him  careless  of  obliga- 
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tion  or  forgetful  of  duty.  He  was  always  serene 
and  sweet;  never  fretted,  never  complained,  and 
even  upon  the  occasion  of  an  accident  which  greatly 
alarmed  the  family,  he  met  them  with  a  smile  as 
he  was  being  assisted  to  his  door,  saying,  "Don't 
worry ;  I  am  not  much  hurt."  With  all  his  gentle- 
ness and  serenity,  Mr.  Gebhart  was  a  man  of  posi- 
tive convictions.  He  was  immovable  on  a  point  of 
honor.  He  yielded  easily  to  entreaty,  never  to 
coercion.  His  beautiful  care  of  and  courtesy  to 
his  wife  were  remarked  by  those  who  met  him 
traveling.  His  pride  and  joy  in  his  grandchildren 
were  unbounded,  giving  them  every  pleasure 
imaginable,  taking  them  even  when  he  had  busi- 
ness engagements,  and  insisting  that  the  prettiest 
caps  and  wraps  should  be  worn  whenever  they 
went  out  together.  All  children  and  animals  came 
to  him  instantly,  on  a  footing  of  frank  comrade- 
ship. Even  if  the  children  were  ragged  and  the 
dogs  unkempt,  they  were  sure  of  the  same  welcome. 
It  is  said  that  he  never  could  refuse  a  child  any- 
thing. If,  in  later  years,  he  was  unable  to  accom- 
pany a  young  visitor  to  her  home,  his  regret  was 
genuine.  He  liked  to  walk  home  with  them,  and 
when  prevented  he  said,  "I  am  very  sorry  I  am  not 
able  to  go  with  you." 

Simple  kindness  was  his  law  of  life ;  the  amia- 
bility that  is  not  a  matter  of  self-control,  but  of 
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temperament.  He  was  never  harsh,  never  impa- 
tient, never  unjust.  If  he  began  to  reprove,  it 
ended  in  gentleness.  With  all  his  reticence,  David 
Gebhart  felt  his  religion  very  strongly ;  it  was  the 
same  vigorous,  fervent  faith  of  which  Luther  had 
set  the  fashion  two  hundred  years  before;  the 
plain,  German  temperamental  faith  that  sings  "A 
mighty  fortress  is  our  God."  The  habit  of  daily 
piety  was  a  natural  inheritance  from  the  atmos- 
phere of  his  father's  house,  which  has  been  so 
clearly  manifested  in  the  letters  from  the  parent 
to  the  children.  This  made  it  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  for  David  Gebhart  to  "live^* 
Christianity.  He  worked  his  religion  into  every- 
day life ;  he  kept  the  left  hand  in  ignorance  of  the 
good  works  of  the  right,  and  he  kept  the  Puritan 
Sabbath  as  strictly  in  Europe  as  he  did  in  Dayton. 
In  disposition,  David  Gebhart  much  resembled 
his  mother.  He  had  her  patience  under  difficul- 
ties, her  wise  philosophy,  her  sense  of  humor,  her 
sweet  smile.  The  expression  of  his  face  when  it 
lit  up  with  affection  or  with  the  enjoyment  of  a 
joke  was  a  revelation  of  the  sweetness  and  vitality 
of  the  nature  within.  Only  those  who  lived  ^\dth 
him  knew  the  permanency  of  this  serene  bright- 
ness of  disposition.  It  was  conceded  that  he  was 
a  niggard  in  words  (his  affliction  explained  that), 
but  never  in  deeds.     He  enjoyed  funny  things  that 
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happened  with  the  keenest  sense  of  humor,  but 
saying  little.  For  years  his  wife  had  shared  the 
talk  and  events  of  the  household  with  him  as  far 
as  possible  by  means  of  a  pad  of  paper  and  a  pencil 
kept  always  at  hand.  He  would  read,  smile,  nod 
and  be  satisfied.  Thus  was  David  Gebhart  shut 
out  from  human  society,  from  church-going,  from 
concerts  and  amusements,  from  the  songs  of  birds, 
and  the  laughter  of  his  grandchildren,  but  there 
was  one  domain  from  which  he  was  never  shut 
out  —  the  hearts  of  his  friends.  There  he  entered 
joyously,  confidently,  in  full  fellowship  and  sure 
communion. 

A  word  or  two  will  recall  David  Gebhart's  per- 
sonality to  the  quick  imagination  of  those  who 
knew  and  loved  him.  The  slow  and  rather  stoop- 
ing gait,  the  iron-gray  beard,  the  silent  withdrawal 
of  his  manner,  were  the  obvious  things.  What  you 
perceived  later  were  the  twinkle  in  his  eye,  signifi- 
cant of  a  sense  of  humor  that  never  slept,  the  kind 
and  cordial  greeting  and  his  evident  pleasure  in 
the  presence  of  friends,  even  with  the  wall  between. 
In  the  family  circle  his  figure  was  omnipresent, 
impassive,  grave;  debarred  from  the  interchange 
of  thought  and  gayety,  he  was  a  prisoner  of  silence. 
But  that  he  was  a  patient  and  a  sweet-spirited 
prisoner,  everyone  felt  sure ;  his  sympathies  were 
just  as  warm  and  tender  as  if  he  had  had  part  in 
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all  that  transpired;  his  friends  knew  it,  and  he 
knew  that  they  knew  it,  which  made  it  just  as  far 
right  as  such  painful  things  can  ever  be  in  this 
imperfect  world. 

"He  took  his  ancestry  as  a  serious  responsibility, 
and  lived  by  the  best  blood  that  was  in  him.  In 
the  veins  of  every  man  there  runs  thin  blood 
enough  to  let  him  live  a  poor,  cheap  life  if  he 
chooses.  But,  also  in  the  veins  of  every  man  there 
runs  enough  rich,  red  blood  to  let  him  live  a  strong, 
worthy  life  if  he  chooses. 

David  Gebhart  lived  by  the  best  blood  that  was 
in  him.  Nowhere  back  in  that  ancestry  is  there 
any  one  to  rise  at  the  last  day  and  say  to  him, 
"At  the  point  of  character,  at  the  point  of  honest 
godliness  you  lowered  the  level,  you  betrayed  the 
heritage." 

David  Gebhart  kept  faith  with  his  ancestry." 

Rev.  C.  B.  McAffee,  on  the  life  of 
Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 
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A  SKETCH  like  this  is  incomplete  and  partial 
if  it  omits  the  individually  spoken  and 
written  tributes  of  friends  with  whom  he  had  a 
lifelong  communion. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  words  sent  to 
the  wife  and  daughter  by  those  whose  intimate 
knowledge  gave  them  the  right  and  the  discern- 
ment to  speak: 

"He  had  a  noble,  true  and  gentle  nature,  and  as  kind 
a  heart  as  ever  man  was  blessed  with." — Mary  Sidney 
Proal. 

"His  hospitable  home,  his  steadfastness  and  tender- 
ness in  friendship,  made  even  the  casual  and  occasional 
contacts  vital  and  lasting." — Electra  C.  Doren. 

"If  ever  a  thoroughly  good  and  true  man  went  to  his 
reward,  it  was  certainly  David  Gebhart." — Mrs.  S.  M. 
Proal. 

"Few  men  have  so  impressed  me,  have  had  such  a 
seat  of  deep  affection  in  me,  and  have  so  guided  me  by 
their  example." — Otto  Walter  Beck. 

"One  of  my  ideals  of  goodness  and  patience.  You 
must  be  proud  of  the  blessed  legacy  he  has  left  behind." — 
Mary  Cuyler  Cheeseman. 

"Though  shut  away  from  the  newer  acquaintances  by 
his  affliction,  yet  he  showed  himself  the  noble  man  that 
he  was,  and  made  me  admire  and  love  him." — Heber 
Dwight  Ketcham. 
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"What  a  true-hearted  man  he  was!  What  a  noble 
husband  and  father!  What  a  precious  inheritance  is  his 
honored  name  and  sweet,  gracious  memory!" — Theodore 
L.  Cuyler. 

"Let  me  add  my  own  feeling  of  admiration  for  this 
honest,  just,  unselfish,  God-fearing  life.  It  was  a  bene- 
diction to  think  of  him." — Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  Jr. 

"His  letters  contained  something  more  than  cold,  busi- 
ness, matter-of-fact  words.  They  breathed  the  spirit  of 
true  friendship  and  confidence  in  me,  aside  from  my 
official  position." — P.  H.  Frank. 

"I  never  met  him,  and  yet  I  think  of  him  as  a  personal 
friend.  His  words  had  a  true  ring,  and  I  could  see  in 
every  phrase  the  noble,  honest  gentleman  he  was." — 
James  Allison. 

"You  have  been  blessed  to  have  had  his  love  and  protect- 
ing care  for  fifty-two  years." — Anne  Virginia  Culbert- 
son. 

"Whenever  I  hear  Mr.  Gebhart  call  you  'Ellie'  I  envy 
you." — One  of  the  household  servants. 
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APPENDIX 


THE  GEBHART  FAMILY. 
(Taken  from  the  old  Family  Bible.) 

Sally  Gebhart,  my  sister,  born  September  25,  1800; 
died  October  29,  1800. 

Margaret  Gebhart,  my  mother,  died  8  February,  1820, 
aged  61  years,  9  months  and  22  days. 

John  Gebhart,  my  father,  died  3d  April,  1828,  aged  73 
years,  2  months  and  27  days. 

George  Gebhart  and  Eve  Hay  entered  into  wedlock  with 
each  other  2d  Nov.,  1815. 

(George,  born  13  Dec,  1782 ; 
Eve,  born  12  April,  1796.) 

Simon  Gebhart,  born  16  August  1816;  baptized  15  Sept., 
1816,  by  Rev.  Tetaman.  Died  at  Dayton,  Jan.  28, 
1908. 

John  Gebhart,  born  the  11th  day  of  Sep.,  1817;  bap- 
tized the  4th  day  of  October  by  Rev.  George  Crigler ; 
died  August,  1833. 

George  Gebhart,  born  25th  day  of  April,  1819 ;  baptized 
27  day  of  June,  1819,  by  Rev.  Jacob  Gruler;  d.  Feb., 
1835. 

Mary  Ann  Gebhart,  born  3d  day  of  June,  1822 ;  baptized 
the  9th  of  June,  1822,  by  Jacob  Crigler;  died  Jan., 
1873,  Dayton. 
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David  Gebhart,  born  March  8,  1827 ;  baptized  1st  April, 
1827,  by  Jacob  Crigler,  attested  by  George  and 
Evey  Gebhart.     Died  May  13,  1907,  Dayton. 

Joseph  Rittner  Gebhart,  born  6  June,  1830;  baptized 
by  the  Rev.  Jacob  Crigler,  18  July,  1830,  attested 
by  George  and  Eve  Gebhart. 

William  Gebhart,  born  8  Nov.,  1832 ;  baptized  28  Dec, 
1832,  by  Rev.  Jacob  Crigler;  attested  by  George  Geb- 
hart and  Eve  Gebhart.  Died  at  Wittenberg  College, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  March,  1858. 
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"Watch  by  the  tower  and  listen  by  the  gateway, 
Nor  weep  to  wait  alone; 
Take  thou  thy  spices,  and  some  angel  straightway 
Shall  roll  away  the  stone. 

"Then  shalt  thou  tell  thy  living  Lord  hath  risen, 
And  risen  but  to  save ; 
Tell  of  the  might  that  breaks  the  captive's  prison, 
And  life  beyond  the  grave. 

"Tell  how  He  met  thee,  all  His  radiance  shrouded; 
How  in  thy  sorrow  came 
His  pitying  voice,  breathing  when  faith  was  clouded 
Thy  own  familiar  name. 

"So  at  the  grave's  dark  portal  thou  mayst  linger 
And  hymn  some  happy  strain; 
The  passing  world  may  mock  the  feeble  singer  — 
Heed  not,  but  sing  again. 

"Thus  wait,  thus  watch,  till  He  the  last  link  sever, 
And  changeless  rest  be  won; 
Then  in  His  glory,  thou  shalt  bask  forever ; 
Fear  not  the  clouds  —  press  on." 
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"Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter." 

"As  if  a  man  had  enquired  at  the  oracle  of  God." —  Bible. 


Job  —  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again? 

Christ  —  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  He  that 
believeth  in  me,  tho  he  were  dead  yet  shall  he  live 
again  and  he  that  liveth  and  believeth  on  me  shall 
never  die. 

A  Man  of  Corinth  —  But  how  are  the  dead  raised  up  ? 
And  with  what  body  do  they  come? 

Paul  —  The  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  Heaven  with 
a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  Archangel  and  with 
the  trump  of  God. 

And  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise,  first.  Then  we 
which  are  alive  shall  be  caught  up  together  with 
them  in  the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.  So 
shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord. 


"Listen !  It  is  no  dream, 
The  Apostle's  trump  gives  earnest  of  the  archangels. 
Calmly  now,  our  hearts  still  beating  high  to  that 
victorious  lay,  most  like  a  warrior  to  the  martial 
dirge  of  a  true  comrade,  in  the  grave  we  trust  our 
treasure. 

Till  the  day  breaks  and  the  shadows  flee  away." 

— Arranged  by  E.  D.  G. 
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The  Gebhardts,  hailing  from  Franconia,  are  of  good 
descent,  and  bear  on  blue-black  field  two  watermen  with 
two  lions,  to  signify  the  integrity,  nobility,  and  valor  of 
the  stock ;  a  crowned  helmet,  surmounted  by  a  waterman, 
with  two  silver  fishes,  to  represent  the  purity  of  the 
family. 

This  Coat  of  Arms  they  received  under  Emperor  Lud- 
wig,  of  Bavaria,  A.  D.  1330. 

Max  von  Asterb,  Painter. 

State  of  Ohio,  County  of  Huron,  ss. 

N.  L.  Gebhart,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  a 
descendent  of  the  Gebhardt  Family,  that  he  had  in  his 
possession  the  original  Coat  of  Arms,  and  that  the  repro- 
duction thereof  hereto  attached  is  a  true  reproduction  of 
the  original  both  as  to  form  and  color,  and  also  as  to  full 
and  complete  translation  as  it  appeared  on  the  original. 

N.  L.  Gebhart. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my 
(a^T)  presence  this  21st  day  of  November,  A.  D. 
^^-^^        1899.  C.  D.  Miles, 

Clerk  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

State  of  Ohio,  Huron  County,  ss. 

Corice  C.  Pearl,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  a 
printer  by  trade,  that  he  had  charge  of  reproducing  the 
Coat  of  Arms  of  the  Gebhardt  Family  from  the  original 
copy,  and  that  the  reproduction  hereto  attached  is  a  true 
and  faithful  copy  of  said  original  Coat  of  Arms  both  as 
to  form,  color  and  translation. 

Corice  C.  Pearl. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my 
(^^?)  presence  this  21st  day  of  November,  A.  D. 
"^-^^       1899.  C.  D.  Miles, 

Clerk  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
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